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A  long-cherished  wish  to  see  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  gratified  a 
few  months  ago  ;  and  during  a  visit  to  its  shores,  I  made  from  time 
to  time  these  notes  respecting  the  Isthmus  and  town  of  Panama 
and  its  neighbourhood,  the  point  on  the  great  Ocean  the  near- 
est Europe.  Becoming  interested  by  what  I  saw  and  heard 
there,  I  endeavoured  to  glean  the  J>est  information  obtainable  on 
these  topics  whilst  on  the  spot ;  the  subject  appearing  to  me  to  gain 
importance  daily,  from  the  vast  increase  of  intercourse  across  the 
Isthmus — the  ensuing  completion  of  the  Panama  Railway — the 
various  schemes  of  colonisation  throughout  Central  America,  and 
the  proposals  for  a  ship  canal  from  the  one  great  Ocean  to  the 
other. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Isthmus  is  about  20  days  steaming 
from  England ;  and  if  quicker  steamers  succeed  the  present,  the 
duration  of  the  voyage  will  be  shortened  in  proportion  to  their 
speed.  The  old  harbour  of  Porto-Bello  is  almost  deserted,  not- 
withstanding its  excellence  and  capacity,  and  the  road  from  it  is 
long  and  tedious  and  out  of  order,  the  whole  way  to  Panama.  A 
prejudice  exists  against  the  climate  of  the  Town,  and  the  Chagres 
River  has  been  found  convenient  for  boating  goods  and  passengers 
to  within  25  miles  of  Panama ;  therefore  for  many  years  the  Road- 
stead of  Chagres  has  been  the  point  most  in  use,  in  spite  of  nume- 
rous disadvantages. 

The  future  Atlantic  port  will  be  Navy  Bay,  or  Manzanilla  Har- 
bour, not  so  good  a  Haven  as  Porto-Bello,  but  on  the  whole, 
serviceable  and  accessible,  and  chosen  as  the  Terminus  of  the 
Panama  Railway.  It  is  occasionally  exposed  to  a  heavy  "  Norte," 
and  there  is  no  fresh  water  convenient,  both  serious  drawbacks, 
but  it  is  roomy,  and  in  some  places  deep  enough  for  large  ships. 

A  strong  sea  breeze  generally  blows  from  N.  E.,  or  N.  E.  by  E., 
sweeping  the  whole  coast  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  Musquito 
shore,  varying  little,  often  continuing  during  the  night,  only  re- 
mitting about  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  one  after  sunrise,  and 
coming  a  few  points  more  off  the  land  in  the  rainy  season. 

1  * 


The  coast  near  Chagres  and 'Navy  Bay  offers  no  peculiar  fea- 
tures on  approaching  it,  and  there  is  a  want  of  landmarks  until 
quite  close  in,  so  that  careful  observations  of  longitudes  are  requi- 
site ;  for  the  current  runs  heavily  Westward  with  the  breeze,  and 
this  holds  good  throughout  the  whole  Southern  district  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  :  good  lighthouses  are  therefore  much  wanted,  and 
will  be  quite  necessary  on  each  side  of  the  new  harbour  of  Man- 
zanilla  Island,  so  placed  as  to  be  visible  a*  Chagres  on  the  one 
side,  and  as  far  as  Porto-Bello  on  the  other.  This  ought  to  be 
considered  and  set  about  at  once. 

.  The  coast  on  each  side  of  the  debouchement  of  the  River 
Chagres  is  high — almost  bold — with  precipitous  cliffs ;  and  the 
River  discolours  the  sea  for  more  than  half  a  mile  out.  Just 
before  entering  the  sea,  it  is  turned  aside  by  a  rocky  headland  on 
the  right  or  eastern  bank,  which  is  crowned  with  an  old  Spanish 
fort,  striking  and  picturesque.  The  land  on  the  other  side  of  the 
River  and  behind  the  rock  being  flat,  and  the  town  of  Chagres 
built  on  this  marshy  site  on  both  banks,  it  is  therefore  unhealthy 
from  the  dampness  ind  miasma  ;  for  during  the  rainy  season,  heavy 
tropical  showers  are  almost  continuous,  and  much  moisture  re- 
mains evaporating 'during  the  dry  months,  steaming  from  the 
humid  and  rich  soil.  Healthy  residences  might  probably  be  built 
on  the  rising  grounds  near  the  old  fort,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  good  harbour  of  Chagres ;  the  peculiar  bend  which  the 
River  takes  just  under  the  fort,  and  a  bar  of  rock,  over  which 
there  is  scarcely  12  or  13  feet  of  water  and  a  dashing  surf,  pre- 
clude this :  besides  which,  the  new  harbour  in  Navy  Bay  will 
entirely  supersede  Chagres,  and  be  used  instead,  within  a  year. 

Chagres  agreeably  disappointed  me.  I  had  never  heard  one  good 
word  of  it,  but  a  great  many  abusive  epithets,  and  scarcely  ex- 
pected to  find  its  situation  the  striking  and  beautiful  one  which  it 
certainly  is.  A  tropical  sky,  clear  sunshine,  and  a  green  forest  back- 
ground are  all  in  its  favour  certainly,  and  in  these  it  merely  shares 
the  beauties  of  thousands  of  spots  in  such  latitudes.  From  hear- 
ing it  always  abused,  I  had  fancied  it  ugly  ;  instead  of  which,  I 
found  it  the  reverse. 

The  left  bank  is  covered  with  what  is  called  the  American  town, 
composed  of  wooden  buildings — with  rude  wharves,  stores,  and 
hotels  (soi-disant)— and  there  the  "  free  and  enlightened"  citizens 
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from  the  great  republic  abound.  It  is  strange  to  see  such  hordes 
of  ill-dressed  and  ill-conditioned  travellers  as  are  amongst  them, 
chiefly  emigrants  and  gold-seekers  passing  to  and  fro,  and  troops 
of  "  ritornados"  from  California,  reckless-looking,  keen-eyed  men, 
dirty  beyond  belief,  the  majority  armed  with  belt,  bowie  knife, 
and  revolver,  and  all  most  eminently  repulsive.  I  wondered  where 
they  could  come  from,  among  the  States  ;  for  in  my  long  journey- 
ings  through  them  and  the  Far  West,  I  never  encountered  such 
abominable  savages. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bank  is  the  old  Spanish  and  Indian 
town,  mostly  of  low  wooden  houses  and  huts  thatched  with  pal- 
metto, with  a  rude  old  barn  of  a  church,  the  bells  hanging  on  a 
sort  of  scaffold,  like  a  low  gibbet,  in  front  of  it.  Here  are  a  few 
English  and  the  principal  population  of  Chagres,  negroes,  half- 
breeds,  Indians,  and  Spaniards.  The  Alcalde  has  a  house  here 
of  which  he  makes  a  sort  of  inn,  where  I  got  a  cool  upper  room. 
Mr.  Cowan,  an  Englishman,  agent  for  the  steamers,  was  civil  and 
obliging  to  me.  We  walked  to  the  heights.  The  fort  is  curious, 
and  the  masonry  is  solid  and  massive,  speaking  of  the  strong  old 
days  of  Spain.  The  view  from  it  is  extensive,  far  out  to  sea,  to 
the  North,  and  across  many  leagues  of  forest  and  gentle  elevations 
to  South,  towards  Panama  and  the  great  sea. 

There  is  a  lovely  stream  of  clear  water  behind  Chagres,  under 
the  ridge  on  which  the  fort  is  built ;  it  runs  through  a  wooded  dell 
or  glen,  the  water  pellucid  and  sweet,  too  tempting  not  to  be 
bathed  in.  I  sent  back  to  the  inn  for  towels,  soap,  &c.,  and 
revelled  in  a  glorious  bath,  refreshing,  cleansing,  and  civilising ; 
desirable  also  under  the  circumstances,  for  I  had  landed  in  a  state 
of  self-abasement  from  having  had  no  bath  for  three  days,  from 
bad  weather  on  board  an  inconvenient  ship. 

There  were  at  Chagres,  when  I  was  there,  about  20  vessels 
inside,  along  the  "  levee"  (river  bank),  mostly  American,  and  in 
the  offing  or  roadstead  an  English  steamer  and  three  American, 
all  large  vessels.  Mr.  Chapman,  the  Superintendent  of  the  railway 
operations,  called  upon  me.  He  is  an  active,  intelligent  man,  and 
spoke  cheerfully  and  pleasantly  about  his  great  work.  It  goes  on 
steadily.  They  had  the  rails  nearly  laid,  when  I  was  there,  from 
Navy  Bay  across  to  Gatun,  five  miles  on  their  way  to  Gorgona 
(which  is  more  than  half  way  across  to  Panama),  and  which  they 
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hope  to  reach  with  rails  by  end  of  this  year  or  shortly  after, 
Gorgona  I  mean.  Mr.  Chapman  speaks  positively  of  completing 
the  whole  line  in  1853,  and  I  think  he  will.  Their  people  are 
working  well,  as  well  as  had  been  expected  ;  and  they  have  met 
with  no  disappointments  nor  discouragements  which  had  been  not 
calculated  on.  They  have  just  now  a  thousand  workmen,  and 
more  are  coming.  The  railway  shares  are  all  taken  up,  and  the 
stock  is  in  good  credit.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chapman  appeared  to  me 
a  clever,  business-like  man,  and  full  of  energy  and  "  work,"  giving 
promise  of  accomplishing  what  he  tries. 

Mr.  Cowan  hired  for  me  an  express  canoe,  with  two  good  rowers, 
and  I  left  Chagres  for  Gorgona,  forty-five  miles  up  the  river,  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  My  canoe  had  an  awning  of  palmetto 
thatch ;  and  under  this  I  reclined  comfortably  enough,  it  being 
open  at  both  ends,  so  that  I  could  see  pretty  well  around  me.  It 
was  quite  as  smooth  in  motion  as  a  Venetian  gondola,  and  my  cloaks 
and  cushions  made  a  soft  couch,  so  that  I  could  read,  write,  or  sleep 
as  I  chose. 

The  River  is  broad  and  deep  as  far  up  as  Gatun,  five  miles  from 
Chagres,  and  there  the  railway  operations  are  first  seen  and  tan- 
gible. The  "  cutting"  is  on  the  East  bank,  opposite  the  old  Indian 
village*  It  was  interesting  and  stirring  to  turn  a  reach  of  the 
wild,  solitary  River,  with  dense  forest  on  each  side,  and  see,  all  at 
once,  the  red  embankment  of  earth,  the  trucks  running  along  full 
and  empty,  white  workmen,  with  spades  and  wheelbarrows,  and  a 
little  steamer  lying  alongside  the  cutting  with  implements  and 
rails  lumbering  her  deck.  The  line  comes  to  Gatun  from  Navy 
Bay  direct,  and  then  keeps  the  East  bank  of  the  River  towards 
Palenquilla  and  Gorgona,  disappearing  among  the  trees,  and  in 
some  places  raised  on  wooden  piles.  One  cannot  form  a  good  es- 
timate of  the  size  of  a  River  without  sounding  it ;  but  in  the  dry 
months  the  Chagres  seems  to  be  about  the  size  of  the  Thames 
above  Richmond,  and  for  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth  the  fall  is 
not  great.  The  Trinidad  runs  into  the  Chagres  River  about  six 
miles  above  Gatun,  a  fine  deep  stream  with  good  body  of  water. 
Between  Palo-Matias  and  Vamos-Vamosthe  Chagres  is  very  sinuous, 
then  it  is  pretty  straight  as  far  as  Palenquilla ; — all  Indian  or 
Negro  villages,  where  provisions,  coffee,  and  bread  can  be  bought. 
It  is  a  beautiful  sail  the  whole  way  to  Gorgona  ;  many  portions  of 


the  River  perfectly  lovely,  the  bank  covered  with  prodigal  and 
luxuriant  tropical  productions — fine  trees,  gay  flowers,  and  jungle 
of  all  shades  of  green. 

One  sometimes  sees  a  lazy  alligator  on  the  bank,  and  guanos  on 
the  low  branches  of  the  larger  trees,  and  parrots  and  macaws  fly 
over  head  in  all  directions.  The  crested  snow-white  crane  flits 
about,  fishing  in  the  shallower  parts, — and  humming-birds  abound 
near  the  flowering  shrubs  ;  in  fact,  there  is  everything  to  please, 
and  little  to  incommode  the  traveller  in  canoeing  up  the  Chagres ; 
to  me  it  was  new,  being  paddled  on  a  South  American  River 
by  two  Indians,  and  I  rather  enjoyed  it.  My  rowers  laid  aside  the 
paddles  about  Vamos-Vamos,  nearly  twenty  miles  from  Chagres, 
and  took  poles,  as  the  river  shallows  there.  We  stopped  at  Pa- 
lenquilla  seven  hours  to  rest  and  sleep ;  they  went  on  shore,  and  I 
slept  in  my  canoe.  Starting  about  day-break,  we  reached  Gorgona 
at  ten ;  so  I  was  nearly  twenty-four  hours  coming  up,  including 
our  nights'  rest.  On  approaching  Gorgona  ranges  of  hills  are  visi- 
ble on  the  left  (West)  bank  of  the  river,  and  two  high  points  are 
prominent.  They  are  fine  objects,  and  like  all  tropical  hills,  richly 
wooded  to  the  summits. 

.1  should  think  the  fall  of  the  Chagres  from  Gorgona  to  the  sea 
(about  forty-five  miles),  considerably  under  100  feet,  but  I  had  no 
good  barometer  with  me  and  could  only  guess. 

The  bottom  is  in  general  gravelly,  and  as  my  canoe  was  very 
light,  we  met  with  none  of  the  impediments  which  larger  boats 
encounter,  and  made  the  voyage  prosperously.  I  paid  forty  dollars 
for  the  hire  of  my  canoe.  Everything  is  very  dear  at  present  on 
the  Isthmus,  boatmen  included ;  it  seems  exorbitant  to  spend  £8  in 
hire  of  a  rude  shallop  with  two  Indians  for  a  day's  work ! 

Gorgona  is  placed  on  the  left  (West)  bank  of  the  river,  and  is 
well  situated  on  a  rising  ground.  Half  of  the  town  has  been 
burned  since  I  first  was  there,  but  it  still  contains  about  1000  in- 
habitants. There  are  long  rows  of  Indian  huts,  some  wooden 
houses,  and  numbers  of  sheds  for  housing  merchandise  in  tran- 
situ,  across  from  Ocean  to  Ocean.  There  are  hotels,  lodging-houses 
&c.,  and  agency-houses  for  letting  mules.  The  town  was  so  cram- 
med full  of  Californian,  American,  Ritornados,  that  when  I  arrived, 
there  was  scarcely  room  for  another  man,  and  having  no  servant 
with  me,  I  could  not  for  some  time  get  my  baggage  disposed  of, 
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and  find  my  way  to  a  mule-hirer ;  so  I  lost  an  afternoon  most  pro- 
vokingly,  and  had  to  wait  a  night  at  a  wretched  crowded  inn, 
called  the  "  French  Hotel"  (since  burned).  There  was  no  help  for 
it  however, — so  I  ordered  dinner,  stowed  away  my  traps,  and  set 
out  after  mules.  Every  white  man  (they  are  about  thirty)  in  Gor- 
gona,  is  directly  or  indirectly,  concerned  in  forwarding  goods  and 
passengers  across  the  Isthmus  (the  transit  trade  in  embryo  for  the 
railway).  Therefore,  the  end  and  aim  of  the  white  man  of  Gor- 
gona,  is  to  obtain,  and  keep  possession  of  every  passenger  he  can 
seize  on !  I  was  "  grabbed"  by  a  Mr.  Isaacs  who  rushed  up  to 
me,  assuring  me  in  English  that  he  remembered  my  face  in  Ja- 
maica !  and  would  serve  me  to  the  best  of  his  power.  His  Eng- 
lish and  his  impudence,  (for  he  never  had  seen  me  before)  won 
me  over ;  so  I  yielded  myself  prisoner  to  Mr.  Isaacs,  and  went  to 
inspect  his  mules,  taking  my  gun  with  me,  and  shooting  some  wild 
pigeons  and  a  sort  of  ortolan  by  the  way. 

The  mules  were  good.  I  selected  three,  and  after  a  bad  dinner, 
a  good  bottle  of  claret,  and  a  sleepless  night  (for  mosquitoes  and 
a  scorpion  stung  me),  I  set  off  at  seven  on  the  following  morning, 
with  an  active  "  arriero  "  (or  muleteer  on  foot),  for  Panama  and 
the  Pacific.  The  ride  occupied  eight  hours  :  it  is  a  most  interesting 
journey,  somewhat  fatiguing,  but  quite  easy  and  practicable. 

I  never  required  to  dismount  from  the  roughness  of  the  path 
and  although  often  obliged  to  ride  slowly,  from  the  hilly  and  stony 
nature  of  the  route,  yet  the  shade  of  the  high  trees  is  so  impervious 
that  it  was  not  oppressive,  and  I  was  by  no  means  over-tired  on 
arriving.  It  is  -24  miles  from  Gorgona  to  Panama ;  and  there  are 
little  inns  and  hotels  at  several  points  on  the  way ;  like  the  "  refu- 
ges" on  the  Alpine  Passes,  or  the  tents  on  the  Suez  Desert.  About 
half  way,  on  the  crest  and  sides  of  some  hills,  there  are  frequent 
angles  of  hard  granitic  rock  jutting  here  and  there  out  of  the 
earth,  and  singular  deposits  of  squared  basaltic-looking  stones 
lying  across  the  path  and  covering  the  ground,  such  as  are  seen 
on  some  of  the  Scotch  highland  passes,  among  the  Grampians  and 
the  Pyrenees.  The  path  emerges  from  the  forest  about  six  miles 
from  Panama,  and  comes  out  on  grassy  savannahs  and  wide  plains. 
At  last,  the  "  Ancon  "  of  Panama,  a  noble  eminence  behind  the 
town,  hangs  over  the  traveller,  and  the  towers  of  the  old  cathedral 
peep  over  a  horizon  of  gentle  hills. 


The  whole  passage  of  the  Isthmus,  from  Chagres  to  Panama, 
including  river  and  ride,  with  bad  road,  muddy  ravines,  and  stony 
paths,  is  not  to  be  compared  in  difficulty  or  hardship,  with  many 
European  passes,  such  as  either  the  "  Vignemale  "  in  the  Pyrenees, 
or  the  Malnitzer  Tauern  in  the  Tyrol :  and  the  Panama  Pass  does 
not  yield  to  either  in  beauty  or  interest,  although  across  a  far 
different  scene  and  never  attaining  great  altitude.  I  felt  glad  to 
have  made  the  passage  over  the  Isthmus  in  the  old  fashioned  way, 
with  mule  and  canoe,  for  the  days  come  apace  when  such  will  be 
superseded,  like  our  English  mail-coaches,  by  that  universal  level- 
ler, "  the  rail !"  In  some  respects,  it  reminded  me  of  the  passage 
of  the  Suez  Desert,  the  "  Sister"  Isthmus,  for  the  "  kanje  "  is  an 
over  grown  canoe,  and  the  donkey  a  near  relation  of  the  mule.  I 
passed  the  Egyptian  Isthmus  in  1838  before  poor  Waghorn's  useful 
omnibuses  were  "  profaning"  the  Desert  sand ;  I  am  glad  to  have 
seen  both  under  the  old  regime,  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  of  the 
past.  I  returned  by  the  same  route  from  Panama  to  Chagres,  after 
my  visit  to  the  Pacific  was  over  ;  and  in  coming  back  made  out  the 
whole  passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  with  heavy  baggage, 
in  less  than  seventeen  hours,  having  good  mules,  and  mounted 
muleteers.  I  understand  that  this  is  supposed  quick  for  pack-mules, 
but  the  road  was  better  than  when  I  first  passed.  I  was  disap- 
pointed not  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Pacific  as  I  went  towards  its 
shores  from  the  crest  of  some  of  the  hills,  on  the  way  across,  and 
strained  my  eyes  ineffectually  to  do  so ;  but  as  the  path  never 
ascended  high  enough,"  I  did  not  see  its  broad  calm  expanse  till  I 
reached  the  balcony  of  my  fonda  in  Panama. 

The  wonderful  facility  of  the  whole  route  and  the  striking  aptness 
of  the  locality  for  a  line  of  communication  connecting  two  great 
worlds  barred  from  each  other — saving  by  this  natural  door — 
(surely  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  are  each  a  geographical  and  a 
commercial  world)  are  the  thoughts  which  ever  present  themselves 
to  the  traveller  on  crossing  this  Isthmus ;  it  seems  a  pity  that 
enormous  sums  and  good  lives  have  been  spent  long  ago — and 
lately  also  in  trying  to  effect  North- West  passages  through  the  ice 
• — when  half  the  sum  laid  out  here  would  have  given  to  the  world 
a  railway  or  canal  years  and  years  past.  Ever  since  the  "  Darien 
Expedition  "  in  1699,  from  time  to  time,  the  subject  has  been  urged 
on  the  world,  and  especially  on  England,  but  in  vain  ;  and  it  is 
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humiliating  to  the  Englishman  to  see  now  the  great  work  taken 
out  of  his  hands  and  appropriated  by  another  nation,  however 
much  he  may  admire  the  project  and  the  projectors,  and  hope  for 
its  speedy  completion. 

Panama  is  well  situated,  on  a  rocky  headland  jutting  out  towards 
the  islands  which  form,  opposite  to  it,  a  beautiful  bay  and  harbour. 
The  scene  from  the  fort  of  Panama  is  splendid.  The  town  is  pic- 
turesque, with  church  and  cathedral  towers,  high  stone  houses,  and 
streets  rather  narrow,  but  very  like  those  in  old  Spain.  At  present 
it  is  crowded  with  "  Ritornados  "  from  California,  homeward  bound 
with  their  gold-dust ;  and  each  steamer  brings  hundreds.  The 
"  inns  "  are  not  good,  but  some  of  the  lodging-houses  are  comfort- 
able enough  ;  I  found  the  "  Libertad  del  Ismo,"  kept  by  Duques- 
nay,  clean  and  cool,  and  the  servants  civil  and  obliging.  The  trade 
of  Panama  increases  daily.  I  left  about  fifty  ships  and  four 
steamers  in  the  harbour.  The  changes  which  will  ensue  when  the 
railway  is  opened,  are  incalculable ;  for  then,  the  whole  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  the  whole  coast  of  North  and  South-America, 
New-Zealand,  Australia,  and  in  fact  China  and  Japan,  will  com- 
municate with  New- York  and  London  entirely  and  only  by  Panama ; 
and  this  not  by  letters  and  correspondance  alone,  but  by  merchan- 
dise and  produce  of  all  kinds,  forming  a  centre  and  vortex  for 
trade,  and  for  a  mass  of  population,  artisans,  merchants,  sailors, 
and  labourers,  at  Panama,  the  point  of  the  great  Ocean  most  ac- 
cessible from  Europe  and  nearest  the  Atlantic. 

As  to  the  other  routes  across  the  Continent  from  Ocean  to 
Ocean,  they  are  all  difficult,  far  more  so  than  this  one  :  but  Tehu- 
antepec  and  Nicaragua  are  both  quite  practicable ; — the  former  for 
a  railway,  the  other  for  a  shallow  canal.  The  Atrato  route  is  not 
known,  and  has  never  been  well  surveyed.  All  the  many  inquiries 
I  made  about  it  in  South- America  lead  to  the  fact  that  the  Andes 
chain  is  NO  LOWER  between  Cupico  and  the  Atrato  than  between 
the  Chagres  and  Panama,  taking  either  the  depression  next  the 
Rio-Caynito  or  that  next  the  Rio-Grande.  This  confirms  all  that 
Baron  Humboldt  says  on  the  subject.  I  had  a  long  letter  from  him 
more  than  a  year  ago  ;  and  I  am  surprised  to  see  in  some  English 
papers  his  name  used  as  advising  the  Atrato  route,  when  he  only 
has  wished  to  recommend  a  scientific  survey.  But  all  these  routes 
are  too  long  ;  the  grand  fact  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route  being 
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that  at  present,  with  primitive  and  old-fashioned  conveyances  over 
a  primitive  path,  and  on  a  wild  river,  an  active  man  can  cross  from 
Ocean  to  Ocean  in  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  and  never  be  300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  all  the  time.  The  Panama  route  is  in 
every  respect  the  best ;  and  although  the  others  may  eventually  be 
made,  still  the  line  of  communication  and  traffic  has  already  taken 
a  "  set "  by  Panama,  which  no  other  route  will  ever  regain.  And 
apropos  of  this  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
traffic  and  regular  trade  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  across  this  Isth- 
mus will  be  with  Lima,  Valparaiso,  and  the  myriads  of  Pacific  Is- 
lands ;  with  Australia  and  China, — and  not  merely  with  California 
or  the  coast  of  North-  America, — for  the  future  of  Panama  depends 
little  on  California.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  Tehuantepec  route 
across  would  have  had  more  reasons  in  its  favor  than  it  has,  and  so 
also  would  the  line  by  Nicaragua.  The  harbour  of  Panama  is  ex- 
cellent, with  plenty  of  good  fresh  water  at  Taboga,  convenient  to 
the  anchorage ;  and  moles  and  jetties  can  easily  be  built,  affording 
every  possible  advantage  for  shipping  of  all  sizes,  since  the  tide 
rises  on  an  average  17  or  18  feet.  The  port  is  sheltered,  roomy, 
and  accessible,  with  deep  moorings  half  a  mile  from  shore ;  and  a 
climate  unusually  healthy  and  cool  from  steady  sea-breezes. 

To  the  active  mechanic,  a  favourable  field  is  opened  on  the  Isth- 
mus for  emigration,  and  produce  of  all  kinds  will  find  (indeed  they 
find  now]  a  lucrative  market  at  Panama.  When  the  railway  can 
bring  produce,  which  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  send  on  mules, 
our  West-India  colonies  will  find  sale  for  their  provisions — vege- 
tables, coffee,  and  even  sugar,  for  it  is  more  cheaply  made  in  Ja- 
maica, even  with  all  existing  disadvantages,  than  anywhere  on  the 
Pacific. 

Another  subject  of  interest  to  this  locality  is,  the  probability  of 
a  revolution,  severing  the  Isthmus  province  from  the  Republic  of 
New-Grenada  altogether,  and  constituting  it  an  independent  State. 
This  event  seems  not  unlikely  and  even  imminent;  and  if  the 
"  Isthmus"  agreed  to  assume  a  fair  share  of  the  New  Grenada 
debt,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  English,  French,  and  Ameri- 
can governments  would  not  object  to  recognise  the  measure.  The 
revolution  would  be  a  bloodless  one,  and  would  do  great  good  and 
little  harm.  Everything  connected  with  the  legislation  of  the 
district  would  be  better  arranged  than  just  now,  for  the  distance 
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to  Bogota  is  so  great  that  government  business  is  badly  done. 
The  influential  people  in  and  about  Panama  wish  for  a  change, 
and  it  is  openly  talked  of  and  approved.  The  only  question  seems 
to  be,  the  when. 

This  disruption  might  be  avoided  by  making  Panama  the  capi- 
tal and  seat  of  government  of  New-Granada ;  but  difficulties 
would  exist  in  carrying  this  out  at  Bogota,  where  all  the  present 
officials  are,  and  a  radical  change  appears  more  probable  if  not 
more  desirable. 

Panama  is  accessible  by  steamers  from  all  points  on  the  Pacific 
coast ;  from  Valparaiso  to  the  South,  as  far  as  California  and  Ore- 
gon northwards;  in  both  of  which  directions  regular  steamers  ply, 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  head-quarters  for  a  winter's  sojourn,  from 
which  to  make  excursions.  Lima,  Quito  and  the  Andes,  and 
Mexico  are  all  within  easy  distance.  Chagres  is  only  three  days 
steaming  from  Jamaica  ;  and  the  Mail  steamer  w  go  in  a  few 
months  from  Southampton  to  the  Isthmus  in  twer.  days  or  less. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  world  second  to  none  in  interest  and  in  beauty 
of  scenery ;  to  travellers  who  find  Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean "  used  up,"  a  new  country  is_opened  here,  fresh  and  lit- 
tle trodden.  To  the  sketcher  and  lover  of  grand  and  beautiful 
scenery,  the  Isthmus  and  South  America  are  a  rich  field,  full  of 
loveliness,  of  "  fine  effects,  "  and  of  adventures.  To  the  sportsman, 
whether  with  rifle,  double  barrel,  or  rod  and  angle,  no  "  beat  "  can 
surpass  the  Isthmus  and  the  Andes.  Fish  abound  in  every  stream  ; 
deer,  plover,  snipe,  and  the  pheasant  of  South  America,  in  every 
thicket ;  and  within  half  a  mile  of  Panama  itself,  game  of  all  sorts 
may  be  shot ;  for  the  inhabitants  are  poor  sportsmen,  and  the  deer 
little  disturbed,  and  seen  in  herds  whenever  one  takes  the  trouble 
to  seek  for  them. 

Travelling  in  these  districts  is  just  now  expensive,  but  this  will 
cease,  and  be  more  equalized,  when  the  railway  takes  the  place  of 
the  4,000  mules  employed  in  the  transit  trade.  A  good  pack-mule 
costs  16  dollars  a  day,  just  now,  and  a  saddle,  mule  20 !  Living  and 
house-rent  at  Panama  are  also  expensive.  The  English  Consul  is 
obliged  to  pay  £600  a  year  for  his  house,  and  it  is  not  a  large  one, 
nor  commodious  ;  so  he  is  building  a  handsome  new  one  on  ground 
which  he  has  purchased.  Other  things  are  in  proportion,  and 
good  servants  scarce.  But  the  Isthmus  is  quite  in  a  transition 


state,  and  the  railway  will  alter  all  things  for  the  better.  Let  us  hope 
that  within  two  years  it  will  be  finished,  will  answer  all  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  projectors  and  proprietors,  pay  them  well,  and 
benefit  all  the  world ! 

A  canal  across  the  Panama  Isthmus  is  very  practicable,  as 
much  so  as  by  Nicaragua,  or  any  other  line  ;  for  the  Chagres,  Trini- 
dad, Caymito,  and  Rio-Grande  are  all  good  feeders;  the  lockage 
would  not  be  over  difficult,  and  the  harbours  at  each  end,  (Navy 
Bay  and  Panama,)  are  better  respectively  than  any  other  termi. 
nus,  such  as  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  Realejo,  Tabasco,  San  Mi- 
guel or  Darien.  But  a  ship-canal  is  a  monster  of  such  fearful  aspect, 
as  regards  cost,  that  however  grand  the  result  of  its  accomplish- 
ment would  be,  we  must  in  the  meantime  trust  to  the  railway 
creating  intercourse  which,  in  process  of  time,  will  so  swell  and 
augment  as  to  demand  a  ship- canal  at  whatever  cost,  and  obtain  it. 


January  1852. 

The  foregoing  is  an  extract  of  my  notes  and  sketch  of  my 
journeyings  across  the  Isthmus ;  it  is  little  worth  recording,  com- 
pared to  the  columns  of  difficulties  and  dangers  on  the  very  same 
ground,  which  one  reads  from  time  to  time  in  the  newspapers, 
undergone  by  travellers  about  the  same  time  and  season  as 
myself,  which  it  was  not  my  lot  to  experience,  and  many  of  which 
accounts  I  honestly  do  not  believe.  Most  of  the  writers  of  these 
exploits  may  have  found  riding  on  a  mule,  25  miles  over  rough 
ground,  and  for  the  first  time,  very  uncomfortable,  and  boating  on 
a  rapid  river  is  not  to  every  one's  taste,  and  it  is  easy  to  trans- 
mogrify inconvenient  novelties  into  perils. 

The  interesting  and  glowing  narrative  of  the  passage  of  the 
Isthmus  by  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley,  making  light  of  dis- 
comforts, and  enthusiastically  dwelling  on  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery,  is  the  best  detailed  account  of  the  whole  route.  It  is  in 
her  "  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America,"  a  book  worthy  of 
all  praise,  clever,  informing,  and  agreeable,  and  well  repaying 
perusal  and  study. 

But  discomforts  are  even  now  ceasing  to  be,  and  canoes  and 
mules  are  already  giving  place  to  the  new  "  line."  We  read  in 
the  last  American  papers,  that  Mr.  Stephens  had  permitted  a  large 
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bevy  of  passengers  to  be  carried  by  the  railway  from  Navy  Bay  to 
Gatun,  and  that  a  returning  train  brought  back  passengers  and 
"  the  gold !"  So  far  so  well.  The  railway  is  therefore  almost  in 
operation,  and  no  competing  line  is  likely  ever  to  interfere  with 
its  usefulness  or  prosperity. 

The  subject  of  a  great  ship-canal  is  still  one  of  speculation,  and 
however  interesting  and  important,  is  still  also  in  the  far  future ; 
for  years  will  be  necessary  to  finish  so  gigantic  a  work  even  after 
it  is  begun. 

A  project  to  cut  one  from  the  old  port  on  the  Darien  Scotch  har- 
bour (Puerto  Escoces,)  to  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel,  South  of  Panama, 
is  advertised  in  the  Times,  which  alledges  that  Dr.  Cullen,  one  of 
its  promoters,  had  completed  a  survey  of  the  line.  He  represents 
the  distance  from  Puerto  Escoces  to  a  navigable  point  on  the  river 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  as  over  a  flat  district,  of  only 
nine  miles  !  and  if  this  be  really  the  case  as  regards  the  flatness 
of  the  line,  the  plan  of  cutting  the  canal  between  these  points  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

The  mistake  which  has  entered  into  all  the  schemes  for  cutting 
a  canal  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  has  been  the  notion  that  the  rivers 
on  the  Istbmus  can  be  used  as  part  of  the  canal,  and  in  any  other 
way  than  as  mere  feeders.  This  arises  from  the  ignorance  here  of 
the  utter  unmanageableness  of  all  the  rivers  in  and  near  the  Isth- 
mus, the  Chagres,  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  Chucunuque  (San  Mi- 
guel), and  Atrato.  The  canal,  whenever  it  be  cut,  must  be  so  guided 
as  to  avail  itself  of  the  tributaries  of  the  rivers  and  their  head  wa- 
ters, and  also  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  rivers  themselves, 
and  the  river  courses  and  mouths  which  are  liable  to  the  most  de- 
vastating and  sweeping  floods  and  shifting  sand-beds. 

This  renders  the  choice  of  ground  difficult,  and  indeed  up  to 
this  date  so  few  comparative  surveys  have  been  scientifically  made, 
that  the  data  are  few  by  which  we  can  yet  judge  which  line  is 
best. 

I  believe  that  the  great  facts  which  have  induced  Mr.  Stephens 
to  run  his  railway  from  near  Chagres  to  near  Panama,  viz.  the 
shortness  of'the  distance,  the  lowness  of  the  hypsometric  elevations, 
the  small  number  of  disadvantages  comparatively,  and  the  excellent 
harbours  at  each  end,  will  eventually  lead  to  the  decision  that  a 
line,  as  near  as  may  be  following  a  similar  course,  will  be  chosen 
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for  a  canal,  i.  e.  some  point  on  the  Atlantic  near  Chagres,  and 
some  point  near  Panama  or  near  Chorera,  on  the  Pacific. 

It  would  be  well  that  the  different  surveys  were  made  by  one 
man  or  one  party,  who  could  thus  better  form  a  true  opinion 
of  each  and  advise  accordingly ;  and  the  canal  projectors  should,  in 
consequence,  reserve  all  decision  as  to  line  of  canal  and  harbours 
until  the  various  districts  are  carefully  examined,  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  weighed  against  each  other  impar- 
tially. 

The  undertaking  is  so  gigr.ntic  and  so  difficult  that  no  false  steps 
should  be  risked. 

The  melancholy  loss  of  the  Amazon,  which  was  carrying  out  Mr. 
Elliot  Warburton  on  this  great  purpose,  is  a  distressing  disappoint- 
ment to  those  interested  in  or  looking  on  with  interest  at  these 
grand  undertakings.  He  was  well  fitted  for  the  difficult  task  of 
examination  in  a  wild  and  strange  country,  and  his  judgment  and 
experience  will  be  as  much  missed,  as  his  sad  and  untimely  death 
will  be  deplored. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  various  proposed  lines  for  the  "  Ca- 
nal. " 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Pizarro  the  junction  of  the  two  great 
oceans  has  from  time  to  time  been  subject  of  thought,  conversation 
and  writing ;  now  the  projects  are  more  feasible  than  ever,  engi- 
neering being  so  improved,  and  the  necessities  for  facilities  of 
intercourse  and  commerce  so  strong  and  urgent. 

There  is  a  ravine  called  the  Gorge  of  Raspadura,  between  the 
head  waters  of  the  Atrato  and  San  Juan  River  :  it  is  said  in  an  old 
Spanish  report  that  a  "  Quebrada,"  (a  brook  or  ditch),  was  long 
ago  cut  in  this  ravine,  under  the  direction  of  a  Monk,  and  that 
canoes  were  floated  from  the  Rio  San  Juan  S.  of  Cape  Corriente 
in  about  4°  N.  of  latitude,  to  the  Atlantic !  The  remains  of  a  canoe 
or  "  Bungy"  were  also  shewn  at  the  fort  of  Cartagena  which  was 
said  to  have  passed  this  route.  This  is  the  southernmost  of  all 
the  proposed  routes  ;  it  seems  to  me  among  the  longest,  and  as 
the  Atrato  river  is  one  of  the  most  rapid,  and  harbours  at  each 
terminus  bad,  the  Raspadura  canal  is  little  practicable. 

A  second  proposal  connected  with  the  "  Atrato  "  was  placed  be- 
fore the  Columbian  government  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It 
stated  that  from  Cupico  on  the  Pacific  there  is  a  level  country 
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inland  for  about  18  miles,  as  far  as  the  "  embarcadero  "  of  the 
river  Naipi  or  Naypo,  which  runs  into  the  Atrato,  and  recom- 
mended this  line.  There  was  some  allusion  to  this  route  in  the 
Times  newspaper  two  years  ago,  and  a  sort  of  assertion  that  Baron 
Alexander  Humboldt  recommends  it !  He,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
plains of  a  degree  of  misunderstanding  existing  in  England  of 
some  extracts  from  his  works,  which  might  induce  the  idea  that 
he  advised  the  formation  of  the  canal  in  the  district  in  question, 
whereas  he  merely  meant  to  recommend  comparative  and  accurate 
surveys,  and  dwelt  strongly  on  the  fact  of  the  depression  (ceasing, 
or  "  evanouissement")  of  the  chain  or  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  at 
or  about -this  point.  The  distance  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to 
Cupico  seems  to  be  about  130  miles,  and  the  whole  of  that  Gulf 
or  Bay  is  inaccessible,  and  difficult  to  get  out  of,  when  once  in. 
The  River  Atrato  could  also  only  be  used  as  a  feeder,  from  its  length, 
rapidity,  and  sand  beds.  This  will  I  believe  shut  out  the  Cupico 
and  Atrato  proposal,  and  its  length  seems  to  me  an  insuperable 
objection  to  it. 

I  understood  while  at  Panama,  that  an  American  Company  were 
obtaining  a  grant  of  this  route,  with  concessions  for  mining.  I 
have  more  faith  in  the  result  of  the  mines  than  the  canal,  at  this 
point;  and  have  no  doubt  the  gold  digging  and  washing,  and  the 
scientific  search  for  precious  stones  in  this  quarter  will  pay  them, 
although  they  do  not  succeed  with  the  canal. 

Next  comes  the  new  proposal  advertised  in  London  (alluded  to 
in  a  former  page),  to  run  the  canal  from  Puerto  Escoces  to  the 
great  River  which  debouches  into  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  and  has 
several  Indian  names.  The  advertisement  sets  forth  all  the  advan- 
tages asserted  of  this  route,  so  I  need  not  dwell  on  them ;  but  the 
fact  of  the  harbours  at  each  end  being  excessively  bad,  Port 
Escoces  being  a  poor  haven,  inaccessible  and  difficult  to  get  out  of, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  great  River  of  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  being 
in  the  same  plight,  argues  against  the  scheme,  which  seems  to  rest 
chiefly  on  the  "  nine  miles  only,"  said  to  be,  the  distance  from 
Port  Escoces  to  the  great  River,  and  as  this  fact  is  stated  without 
reference  to  any  survey,  I  mark  it  (?) 

I  believe  the  canal  will  never  be  cut  here  ;  and  in  some  degree 
it  would  be  liable  to  an  objection  which  has  not  been  alluded 
to  before,  viz.  that  the  district  is  scarcely  in  the  hands  of  the 
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New-Granadan  government  at  all !  and  has  never  been  so,  but  is 
held  by  fierce  tribes  of  Mandingo  and  other  Indians,  who  are, 
unlike  most  of  their  class,  warlike,  predatory,  and  violent  towards 
intruders.  They  might  of  course  be  "  brought  to  reason,"  i.e.  exter- 
minated ;  but  this  is  troublesome  and  the  Peace  Society  would  bore 
the  canal  directors  about  it.  This  line  would  be  at  the  least  50 
miles  long  :  probably  longer. 

We  come  now  to  the  line  from  Chagres  to  Panama,  or  from  some 
point  between  Chorera  and  Panama ;  and  here  we  are  at  once  on 
well-trodden  soil,  every  part  of  which  is  known  and  surveyed  :  and 
reference  can  be  made  either  to  the  Admiralty  Chart,  which  has 
Colonel  Hughes's  hypsometric  information,  or  to  Mr.  Wyld's  Map, 
which,  though  not  so  good  for  the  line  itself,  gives  a  better  idea  of 
the  whole  Isthmus  and  makes  the  Geography  very  intelligible. 

This  line  I  consider  is  "  first  favourite"  for  the  canal ;  the  disad- 
vantages are  few,  as  few  as  on  any  other  line,  the  railway  stations 
are  near  it,  and  the  harbours  at  each  end  are  excellent :  it  is  the 
very  shortest  route,  and  over  no  high  elevations,  and  none  requiring 
tunnels.  The  line  has  many  sub-lines,  or  to  speak  more  distinctly, 
the  canal  route  may  be  taken  from  the  aforementioned  points  by 
several  diversities  of  routes,  and  it  will  be  for  skilled  engineers  to 
judge  the  best. 

I  believe  the  great  canal  will  take  this  course  whenever  it  is 
made  ;  that  is  to  say  I  believe  that,  after  mature  consideration  and 
survey,  scientific  engineers  will  choose  this  line  in  preference  to  all 
others  for  a  deep  ship  canal,  because  the  rivers  which  may  be  used 
as  feeders  may  be  avoided,  saving  as  feeders  ;  the  grand  mistake 
having  ever  been  (as  before  stated)  that  of  supposing  that  unma- 
nageable tropical  rivers  could  float  ships,  or  act  in  their  lower 
waters  as  canals  at  all. 

The  whole  distance  of  this  line  of  canal  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific 
(near  Panama)  is  about  39  to  41  miles.  The  difficulty  being  to 
avoid  the  lower  waters  of  the  Chagres,  the  probable  Atlantic  ter- 
minus will  be  to  West  of  Chagres,  which  will  involve  the  necessity 
of  great  improvements  in  the  harbour,  or  some  point  West  of  it. 
The  lowest  waters  of  the  Chagres  might  possibly  be  used  for  a  few 
miles,  but  on  this  point  I  am  not  sufficient  engineer  to  speak  posi- 
tively. The  disadvantage  of  using  Navy  Bay  for  the  Atlantic  ter- 
minus of  the  canal  is  that  this  would  keep  it  on  the  East  bank  of  the 
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Chagres  the  whole  way  up  the  river  until  it  may  be  crossed  by  an 
acqueduct,  a  serious  affair  for  a  ship  canal,  with  a  river  like  the 
Chagres  under  it ! 

Supposing  the  canal  kept  to  the  West  bank  of  the  Chagres,  it 
would  run  southward  to  the  mouth  or  influx  of  the  Trinidad  river, 
and  then  turn  South- West;  and  here  some  heavy  cutting  begins, 
with  occasional  lockage  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  river  Caymito, 
or  Rio  de  Chorera,  where  the  cuttings  become  easier,  and  continue 
so  to  a  point  about  4  or  5  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Caymito  (at 
which  debouchement  there  is  a  wide  sandbar).  At  this  point,  5  miles 
from  the  Pacific,  it  would  leave  the  "  Alveus"  of  Caymito  river,  and 
strike  sharp  towards  East  and  the  Bay  of  Vaca  de  Monte,  where 
there  is  good  anchorage,  no  bar,  and  easy  approach  to  and  from  the 
Pacific  and  harbour  of  Panama,  the  town  being  only  13  miles  off. 
The  greatest  height  of  this  route  above  sea  level  would  be  lower 
than  by  any  other  line,  the  feeders  being  the  head  waters  of  Cha- 
gres, Trinidad,  and  Caymito,  and  their  respective  minor  tributaries. 
The  difficulties,  always  accompanying  so  arduous  an  undertaking, 
are  lightest  on  this  route.  Labour  is  less  scarce,  from  the  population 
being  larger  than  near  any  other  proposed  line ;  the  district  is 
healthy,  particularly  as  the  Pacific  is  approached ;  and  Panama  is 
proverbially  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  the  Tropics. 

Experience  has  evinced  that  intercourse  is  created  by  intercourse, 
and  that  canals  and  railways  assist  and  promote  each  other,  not 
acting  injuriously  to  mutual  prosperity.  The  fact  therefore  of  the 
propinquity  of  the  Panama  railway  to  the  proposed  termini  and  to 
the  line  of  this  route  for  a  canal,  is  strongly  in  its  favour ;  but  its 
"  forte"  is  its  shortness,  it  being  the  shortest  of  all. 

The  next  route  is  the  one  by  the  Lake  Nicaragua  :  it  looks  well 
on  the  Map,  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  lake  cutting  a  fair  line  for 
a  canal  close  in,  on  the  flat  PAPER,  to  the  Pacific,  or  very  near  it ; 
but  we  must  ever  revert  to  our  axiom  that  rivers  and  lakes  must 
be  feeders  to  ship  canals,  and  be  nothing  more ;  and  canals  like 
Aldermen  can  die  of  too  much  nourishment.  The  fair  lake  of 
Nicaragua  is  a  wide  broad  sea,  and  is  also  an  ill-tempered  stormy 
"  dame,"  liable  to  gusts  of  passion,  overpowering,  not  to  be  trusted; 
and  this  line  is  between  130  and  150  miles  long,  from  sea  to  sea! 

The  survey  of  Mr.  Bailey  is  very  favourable  to  this  line ;  but, 
on  attentive  perusal  and  study,  and  comparative  study  also,  of 
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Mr.  Stephen's  remarks  on  this  survey,  in  his  "  Central  America,"  the 
conclusion  strikes  the  practical  man  that,  though  a  canal  can  be 
made  here,  the  route  is  little  adapted  for  a  ship  canal ;  and  that 
thus  the  grand  desideratum  for  Europe,  a  deep  canal  to  float  large 
ships  full  of  cargo  across  from  Ocean  to  Ocean,  can  scarcely  be 
obtained  by  this  line.  The  difficulties  of  deepening  and  locking  a 
canal  running  100  miles  through  the  loam  of  the  Tropics,  near  a 
wild  brimming  river,  the  outpouring  of  a  boisterous  inland  sea, 
have  been  too  little  thought  of  in  the  Nicaraguan  plan ;  and  Mr. 
Bailey  dwells  somewhat  too  cursorily  on  this  topic  in  his  survey, 
in  fact  it  is  scarcely  touched  upon.  Besides,  the  river  San  Juan  is 
difficult  to  approach  from  the  Caribbean,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
yet  out  of,  the  breeze  always  making  it  a  lee  shore,  and  the  anchor- 
age is  bad.  This  applies  also  on  the  other  side ;  for  the  Pacific  shore 
is  full  of  reefs,  and  empty  of  good  anchorage  throughout  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Papagayo,  and  northward,  until  far 
past  Ilealejo. 

I  believe  the  Nicaraguan  line  would  do  for  a  shallow  canal, 
which  would  suit  well  enough  the  present  purpose  and  wants  of 
the  United  States,  but  would  do  little  good  to  Europe ;  and  it  is 
of  no  use  making  a  canal,  if  it  be  useless  to  Europe.  Here  it 
might  be  made  from  7  to  9  or  10  feet  deep,  or  thereabouts ;  and  all 
the  coasting  vessels,  from  Newfoundland  and  New-York  to  New- 
Orleans  and  Texas,  would  find  their  object  gained  and  purpose 
accomplished,  their  coasting  ground  and  trade  being  more  than 
doubled;  as  by  rubbing  through  a  Nicaraguan  canal  in  some  kind  of 
way,  they  would  find  a  line  of  ports  from  Realejo  to  California, 
Oregon,  and  Behring's  Straits,  and  southward  to  Panama,  Guayaquil 
and  Valparaiso  as  far  as  Patagonia,  without  a  single  cape  to  double, 
and  with  no  necessity  for  deep  water  or  deep  water  vessels.  The 
great  maritime  trade  of  the  United  States,  is  the  schooner  trade, 
carried  on  in  small  vessels  of  from  50  tons  to  150  tons,  and  draw- 
ing from  5  feet  to  9  feet  at  most ;  and  for  them  a  canal  here  would 
suit.  The  larger  American  ships  and  their  men-of-war  are  as 
near,  or  nearer  the  Pacific,  just  now,  doubling  the  Cape  Horn,  as 
European  ships. 

The  American  government  therefore  and  American  capitalists 
have  no  very  great  reason  for  encouraging  or  making  a  deep  ship 
canal,  when  a  shallow  one  will  answer  their  purpose,  in  addition 
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to  their  railway.  And  thus  great  attention  has  been  given  in 
America  to  the  Nicaraguan  route ;  and  if  so  be  that  they  "  accro- 
cher"  Mexico  by-and-bye !  it  Avould  be  so  much  the  more  their  own. 

The  northernmost  proposal  for  a  canal  is  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec.  It  is  out  of  the  way,  and  very  inaccessible  from 
Atlantic;  and  although  said  to  be  a  flat  line,  is  a  long  one.  I  have 
never  met  any  one  who  thought  well  of  it,  and  it  seems  out  of  fa- 
vour :  there  are  soi-disant  surveys  of  it,  but  I  don't  believe  in  them. 

At  present  the  great  mass  of  passengers  to  and  fro,  the  mails, 
gold,  and  merchandise  all  go  by  the  Panama  line,  and  by  this  line 
I  believe  they  will  always  principally  go.  An  endeavour  to  induce 
passengers  coming  from  California  to  the  United  States  to  take 
the  Nicaraguan  line  has  been  energetically  attempted  and  perse- 
vered in  ;  but  it  only  answers  for  those  passengers  coming  towards 
the  Atlantic,  the  passage  towards  the  Pacific  up  the  river  and  lake 
often  occupying  ten  or  twelve  days!  My  last  letters  frorr.  an 
English  officer  at  present  in  these  parts,  says  that  "  the  Nicaraguan 
route  is  losing  favour  daily,  and  less  and  less  used." 

The  physical  Geography  of  the  American  Isthmus  thus  presents 
many  interesting  features  ;  it  is  nearly  600  miles  long  from  Darien 
to  Nicaragua,  and  varies  from  25  or  30  miles  to  100  miles  in 
breadth.  The  gigantic  chain  of  the  Andes  descends  suddenly  as 
it  approaches  the  Darien ;  and  the  plains  of  Panama  follow  the 
sweep  of  the  Isthmus,  for  200  miles,  dotted  with  little  hills  of 
small  elevation,  above  sea  level,  until  they  reach  the  spurs  of  the 
Cordillera  of  Veragua  and  Costa- Rica,  which  is  high,  some  of  the 
peaks  about  8,000  or  9,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  running  into  the 
still  higher  chain  near  Nicaragua  and  Guatimala.  The  comparative 
flatness  of  the  whole  line  of  the  Isthmus,  the  complete  breaking 
down  of  the  immens0  mountain  barricade,  and  the  rareness  of 
local  disturbance,  from  earthquakes  (frequent  both  to  North  and 
South  of  this  narrow  depression),  are  curious  and  singular  pheno- 
mena ;  the  sister  Isthmus  (Suez)  presenting  physical  features  similar 
to  the  formations  on  each  of  its  sides,  thus  differing  completely  from 
the  American  Isthmus,  which  sheAvs  no  similar  affinities  to  the 
Geography  of  the  lands  at  either  end  of  it. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Chagres  and  Navy  Bay  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  across  toAvards  Chorera  on  the  Pacific,  the  country  becomes 
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almost  uninterruptedly  low  and  flat ;  but  eastward  of  this  locality 
the  sugar  loaf  hills,  or  low  conical  humps,  again  thicken,  and 
form  eventually  a  small  Cordillera  running  from  behind  Porto 
Bello  to  the  Bay  of  Mandingo.  The  land  throughout  Darien  and 
Choco  is  again  lower,  and  abounds  in  rivers,  torrents,  and  rivulets  ; 
and  beyond  this  the  mountains  again  rise  higher  and  higher,  and 
enter  South  America. 

The  general  direction  of  the  hills  on  the  Isthmus  is  North-East 
and  South-West ;   but  this  varies,  and  maintains  some  relation  to 
the  line  of  coast,  though  not  always  parallel  to  it.     Near  Panama 
the  highest  point,  the  Cerro  de  Cabra,  is  about  2,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  rises  abruptly  from  the  shore  between   Chorera  and 
Panama.     To  the  East  of  Porto-Bello  they  are  generally  higher ; 
and  all  are  covered  or  nearly  covered  with  thick  forest,  growing  from 
an  extraordinarily  fruitful  soil  of  wonderful  depth  and  richness. 
The  American   Congress  Blue  Book  has  the  following  remarks : 
"  The  prevailing  rock  on  the  Isthmus  is  limestone,  skirted  on 
the  North  side  with  coral  rocks,  and  on  the  South  with  indurated 
clay.   The  claystone  along  the  Panama  shore  is  also  an  excellent 
building  material,  becoming  hard  on  exposure,  though  soft  to  work 
at  first.     Besides  limestone,  there  are  found  in  the  interior  flint, 
chalcedony,  jasper  and  ironstone,  and  near  Gatun  on  the  river 
Chagres  a  very  fine  firestone  useful  for  kilns  and  furnaces.    Clay 
and  loam  earth  for  bricks  are  also  abundant,  and  sand  to  mix  with 
lime  in  mortar.     In  a  word,  says  Mr.  Loyd,  perhaps  no  part  of  the 
world  possesses  a  greater  variety  of  building  materials,  nor  more 
facility  in  procuring  them  than  does  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.   The 
vegetable  productions  are  most  luxuriant,  and  Mr.  Loyd  says  that 
in  the  vigour  and  varieties  of  its  wood  it  challenges  competition 
with  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  cedar,  mahogany,  iron-wood  and 
a  multitude  of  softer  timber  being  abundant.     Rice  and  Indian 
corn,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  bananas,  oranges,  and  all  kind  of  farina- 
ceous roots  of  the  Tropics  grow  easily,  with  little  labour,  and  with 
incredible  rapidity  and  fecundity.  Tobacco,  vanilla,  ginger,  pepper, 
&c.,  are  in  the  garden  of  every  Indian's  hut  throughout  the  Isthmus. 
The  wild  animals  are  boars,  rabbits,  and  deer,  whilst  pigeons,  phea- 
sants (like  our  hen-pheasants),    ducks,  teal,  plovers,  and  snipe  are 
wonderfully  plentiful,  and  afford  excellent  sport.  " 

I  may  here  give  quotations  from  these  reports,  which  are  full  of 
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information  about  the  Isthmus-Canal,  and  interesting  enough, 
from  their  geographical  details ;  they  are  by  Mr.  Garella,  and  Mr. 
Loyd :  and  are  contained  in  an  official  book  presented  by  Mr. 
Everett,  the  late  American  minister  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

"  The  seasons  are  two :  dry  or  summer,  rainy  or  winter ;  the  former 
commencing  about  the  end  of  December  and  lasting  until  April, 
the  latter  continuing  from  April  to  December.  The  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  is  often  prodigious  ;  but  its  amount  varies  in  different 
places,  the  clouds  hanging  chiefly  over  wooded  heights. 

"  Where  the  ground  to  any  extent  is  level,  and  has  been  cleared 
of  wood,  a  great  difference  is  perceptible ;  and  at  Panama  the  fol- 
lowing alterations  may  be  observed.  In  April  the  weather  becomes 
cloudy  about  noon  ;  but  after  drizzling  about  half  an  hour,  clears 
up.  In  May,  from  9  to  11,  it  is  dull,  with  slight  rain,  every  morning 
and  evening,  but  the  middays  are  fair.  As  the  season  advances,  the 
rain  gradually  increases  throughout  July,  August,  September  and 
October  ;  in  November  the  nights  are  wet  and  cloudy,  but  through 
the  day  the  sky  begins  to  break  ;  December  brings  a  further  im- 
provement, and  in  January,  February,  and  March  a  shower  of  rain 
is  not  common. 

"  One  remarkable  phenomenon  occurs  over  the  whole  Isthmus. 
On  or  about  the  20th  of  June,  the  rain  ceases  generally  for  5  or  6 
days,  the  sunshine  being  bright  and  splendid,  and  few  instances 
are  known  of  an  irregularity  in  the  occurrence  of  this  break  in  the 
rain.  It  is  accordingly  reckoned  on  with  great  confidence  by  the 
inhabitants,  kept  as  a  sort  of  Festa  and  called  "  el  veranito  "  (dear 
little  summer !).  This  pleasant  vacation  of  rain  is  very  observable 
about  Cruces. 

"  The  temperature  and  salubrity  of  the  Isthmus  climate  vary  in 
different  places.  Porto-Bello  is  hot  and  considered  unwholesome. 
At  Panama,  on  the  contrary,  the  thermometer  in  the  rainy  season 
scarcely  rises  higher  at  night  than  82°  of  Fahrenheit,  in  the  day 
than  87°  ;  the  winds  are  variable  and  cool,  and  there  is  no  stag- 
nation in  the  atmosphere,  and  rare  epidemic  sickness.  The  land- 
winds  at  night  are  cool,  and  the  climate  may  be  called  generally 
healthy,  though  fevers  sometimes  occur.  This  Mr.  Loyd  thinks  may 
almost  always  be  traced  to  indulgence  in  raw  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  occasionally  to  the  quality  of  the  animal  food,  which  at 
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particular  seasons  is,  he  thinks,  injuriously  affected  by  the  excessive 
richness  of  the  pastures.  The  family  of  a  former  British  Consul  re- 
sided four  years  in  Panama  without  an  hour's  sickness,  and  Mr. 
Loyd  and  his  companion  were  17  months  in  the  country,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  they  were  exposed  to  the  utmost  rigour 
of  both  sun  and  rain,  yet  with  entire  impunity. " 


The  following  topographical  details  are  also  given  : 

"  There  is  hardly  a  mile  of  land  in  the  whole  Isthmus,  which  is 
not  in  the  rainy  season  intersected  by  some  little  river  or  "  que- 
brada,"  which  carries  off  the  superfluous  water,  and  is  occasionally 
difficult  to  pass.  But  in  the  summer,  most  of  these  are  dry,  or 
nearly  so,  and  only  the  following  rivers  are  considered  by  Mr. 
Loyd  worthy  of  particular  notice.  On  the  North  side  falling  into 
the  Atlantic,  the  Chagres,  Pequeni,  Trinidad  and  Gatun,  which  all 
join  and  form  one  (Chagres),  before  reaching  the  sea.  On  the 
South  or  Pacific  side,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Caymito  or  Chore  ra, 
the  Pacera,  Indio  and  Chepo.  The  llio  Grande  rises  to  the  North- 
West  of  Panama,  near  a  mountain  called  Pedro  Miguel,  and  after 
receiving  several  streams,  becomes  navigable  for  large  canoes,  two 
leagues  above  its  mouth,  which  is  within  a  league  of  Panama. 

"  The  Caymito  or  Chorera  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  West  of  Panama,  and  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  numerous  petty  streams,  which  take  their  rise  in  the 
Western  Cordillera  :  it  is  very  deep  and  large  towards  its  mouth, 
and  the  branch  called  Rio  Martin- Sanchez  continues  navigable  for 
large  canoes  quite  up  to  the  town  of  Chorera,  which  thus  gives  its 
name  to  the  river. 

"  The  Pacera  and  Indio  unite  before  reaching  the  Pacific  about 
eighteen  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Panama  (from  Chorera),  and 
form  a  broad  and  winding  stream  for  several  leagues  above  their 
mouth,  which  is  under  the  influence  of  the  tide  ;  and  the  naviga- 
tion is  good  at  high  water,  even  for  large  boats,  and  is  open  for 
canoes  up  the  Pacera  as  far  as  the  town  of  the  same  name  :  it  is 
also  open  for  canoes  for  a  long  way  up  the  Indio,  where  an  En- 
glishman resident  in  Panama  has  erected  a  saw  mill,  capable  of 
sawing  15  or  20,000  boards  annually.  An  inexhaustible  supply 
of  the  finest  timber  is  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  wherever  cleared,  is  such  that  a  small  portion, 
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with  the  labour  of  two  men  only,  affords  an  ample  supply  of  every 
article  of  subsistence  for  the  whole  establishment.  Several  roads 
lead  to  it  from  the  villages  near,  and  one  has  been  formed  from  a 
place  on  the  united  stream  called  Sambaja,  where  the  vessels  remain : 
the  boards  are  rafted  down  the  river,  and  have  a  ready  sale,  not 
only  in  Panama,  but  also  in  Guayaquil  and  Peru,  in  the  latter  of 
which  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wood.  All  the  land  between  this  river 
and  Panama  is  low  and  dry." 

"  Mr.  Loyd  recommends  the  route  for  a  canal  from  Limon  or 
Navy  Bay  to  Pacific,  joining  the  river  Chagres  some  miles  above 
its  mouth,  thence  to  a  favourable  point  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Trinidad,  and  so  across,  towards  the  Caymito."  He  adds,  "  The 
point  on  the  coast  which  in  my  opinion  combines  all  the  necessary 
requisites  for  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  canal,  is  a  small  bay- 
situated  East  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caymito,  at  the  foot  of  the  ele- 
vation of  "  Vaca  de  Monte,"  and  which  for  this  reason  I  have 
designated  under  the  name  of  "  Enserada  de  Vaca  de  Monte."  It 
is  bordered  by  rocks  and  receives  at  its  bottom  an  inconsiderable 
stream.  The  depth  of  water  has  been  found  to  be  of  3  metres  at 
low  tide  on  an  average  (three  days  after  full  moon),  equivalent  at 
least  to  8  metres  at  high  tide  ;  therefore  it  would  be  easy  to  establish 
in  this  place  the  entrance  lock  of  a  canal,  with  such  a  depth  of  wa- 
ter, that  ships  might  be  enabled  to  enter  it  at  least  during  the  highest 
tides  of  slack  water,  near  the  first  and  last  quarter  of  the  moon." 

The  report  of  Mr.  Garella  further  proposes  to  use  the  course  of 
the  Chagres,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  adding  that,  "  it  is  believed 
to  be  impossible  to  terminate  the  canal  at  the  town  of  Panama, 
but  that  he  found  at  Vaca  de  Monte,  a  safe  roadstead  where  the 
canal  might  be  well  terminated  on  the  Pacific.  This  whole  pas- 
sage from  sea  to  sea  would  be  76  kilometres  long.  Materials  of 
construction  are  abundant  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  timber,  stone, 
lime,  and  clay  for  the  making  of  bricks  ;  the  whole  expense,  inclu- 
ding works  necessary  to  improve  the  ports  at  the  two  outlets  is 
estimated  at  130  millions  of  francs." 

"  The  small  bay  of  "  Vaca  de  Monte"  is  nearly  semi-circular, 
with  an  opening  of  350  metres.  By  soundings  made  on  the  4th 
of  July  1844,  (2  days  after  the  high  tide  of  the  full  moon  of  the 
30th  June)  3.50  metres  of  water,  at  low  tide,  was  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  entrance,  3  metres  in  almost  every  place  across  the 
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entrance ;  2.7  metres  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  and  from  3.50  to  4 
metres,  at  a  hundred  metres  from  the  shore,  all  which  would  be 
treble  the  depth  at  high  water.  (A  metre  is  rather  more  than 
39  inches  English). " 

The  question  whether  a  better  route  than  this,  is  to  be  found 
between  Port  Escoces  and  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  remains  to  be 
proved  by  careful  surveys,  not  yet  made  there  ;  but  taking  into 
consideration  the  whole  list  of  advantages  which  MM.  Loyd  and 
Garella  give,  respecting  the  direct  route  from  Panama  or  Chorera, 
the  facts  connected  with  the  nearness  of  the  railway  to  their  pro- 
posed line,  and  the  nature  of  the  anchorages  at  either  end,  it  has 
all  appearance  up  to  this  time  of  being  the  best,  easiest  and  shortest. 
The  gigantic  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  to  cut  a  ship  canal 
any  where  across  the  Isthmus  has  however  not  been  much  dwelt 
upon  by  projectors. 

If  ever  accomplished,  all  works  hitherto  performed  by  ancient  or 
modern  engineers  will  not  bear  comparison  with  it;  and  the 
building  a  second  great  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  or  the  tunnelling  of 
Mont  Cenis,  would  either  in  my  opinion  be  easier. 

But  the  great  ship  canal  would  exceed  any  of  these  in  general 
usefulness. 

The  idea  of  sailing  or  steaming,  from  Europe  to  China,  without 
a  break  in  the  voyage,  except  the  pleasant  one  whilst  on  the  canal, 
without  doubling  a  cape,  will  benefit  commerce  and  intercourse,  and 
through  them  civilisation,  all  over  the  world,  in  a  degree  beyond 
belief! 

The  benefit  which  such  an  undertaking  in  prospectu,  and  in 
posse,  and  the  Panama  railway  almost  already  in  esse,  will  afford 
to  the  Pacific  coast  near  it,  is  incalculable ;  and  looking  at  the  pro- 
bability or  possibility  of  such  great  changes,  the  future  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  promises  great  things.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  on  this  subject  the  following  remarks  of  lady  E.  S.  Wortley 
in  1850. 

"  What  will  be  the  future  of  Panama  it  is  impossible  with  any 
precision  to  say.  Situated  as  it  is,  midway  between  Patagonia  and 
Oregon,  it  is  most  favorably  placed  ;  and  its  commercial  facilities  in 
this  central  position  are  unrivalled  by  any  port  on  the  Western 
side  of  this  great  continent. 
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"  If  it  ever  has  a  railroad  or  canal  connecting  the  two  oceans, 
terminating  at  or  near  this  point,  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  enormous  magnitude  and  amount  of  the  trade  which 
would  follow  the  completion  of  either  of  these  means  of  transit  and 
oceanic  intercommunication.  What  an  immensity  of  traffic  would 
necessarily  centre  here  !  How  would  this  delapidated  city  spring 
up  from  decay,  and  far  more  than  regain  its  pristine  splendour ! 
How  would  it  extend  its  dimensions,  recruit  its  finances  and  be- 
come at  no  distant  period  the  capital  and  commercial  metropolis 
of  a  wealthy  and  widely  spread  Empire  !  The  products  of  China 
and  Japan  and  the  innumerable  fabrics  of  Eastern  climes  and  lands 
would  assuredly  seek  this  as  the  easiest  and  most  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  United  States  and  with  Europe.  And  the  route 
of  Cape  Horn,  so  tedious  and  perilous,  would  be  entirely  abandoned. 
How  would  the  flags  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  be  reflected  on 
the  waters  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Panama  !  " 

I  understand  that  the  subject  of  colonization  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
near  or  on  the  Isthmus,  has  been  often  propounded  both  in  France 
and  England.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  healthy  ;  but  as 
far  as  regard  emigration  of  European  labourers,  I  have  adopted 
the  decision  that  unless  for  skilful  artisans,  or  mechanics  in  the 
towns,  settling  in  the  Tropics  is  little  desirable.  The  agricultural 
labourer  from  Europe  generally  deteriorates  in  the  Tropics  ;  and  if 
he  brings  his  wife  and  family,  she  often  takes  to  drunkenness,  and 
the  children  to  idleness,  or  they  all  lose  health,  so  it  does  not  do. 
But  an  important  fact  intervenes  here  respecting  the  wonderful 
demand  for  labour  and  population,  which  exists  even  now  through- 
out this  region,  and  will  increase  tenfold  soon,  with  the  facilities 
for  introducing  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  inhabitants  of  Java 
as  emigrants  all  along  the  Pacific  shores.  The  population  in  the 
Eastern  parts  of  Asia  is  redundant  and  overflowing,  and  in  spite  of 
local  laws  ever  escaping;  for  San-Francisco  to  the  North,  and 
Valparaiso  to  the  South,  are  receiving  frequent  supplies  of  good 
steady  labourers  from  China,  who  are  healthy,  temperate,  and  active, 
make  steady  workmen,  and  are  already  excellent  gardeners  and 
farmers ;  the  very  class  wanted  for  the  rich  soil  and  exhaustless 
capabilities  of  the  Isthmus  and  its  vicinities. 

To  capitalists  who  wish  to  have  large  returns  for  outlay,  the 
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colonising  the  Pacific  shores  anywhere  near  towns  or  a  railway,  will 
prove  most  lucrative  and  cannot  fail  of  being  profitable  investments, 
from  the  markets  they  would  have  awaiting  their  productions.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Panama  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  operations  ; 
and  will  be  more  so,  the  more  its  commerce  increases,  and  inter- 
course enlarges.  The  expense  of  bringing  large  supplies  of  Chi- 
nese and  other  labourers  from  the  coast  of  Asia  and  its  islands  is  not 
great,  and  if  introduced  on  a  large  scale  proportionately  less.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  emigrate  from  their  own  country, 
the  majority  are  glad  to  get  away,  and  bargains  and  arrangements 
are  entered  into  before  their  embarcation.  The  passage  money 
from  Manilla  or  Shanghae  does  not  exceed  about  30  or  50  dollars 
a  head ;  and  if  there  were  competition,  could  be  much  less,  pro- 
bably about  20  dollars.  I  cannot  at  present  estimate  what  the 
cost  of  steam  passages  would  be  for  emigrants  across,  but  it  would 
be  of  course  rather  more  than  by  sailing  ships. 

Large  immigration  has  taken  place  in  California  and  about  Li- 
ma from  China ;  and  the  Isthmus  will  soon  share  it  because  of  the 
railway  at  Panama,  which  will  create  a  greater  change  all  over  the 
Isthmus  than  the  gold  finding  has  done  in  California  or  Australia. 
The  benefits  of  a  railway  are  permanent  and  increasing,  but  a  gold 
"  digging  "  with  the  ore  exhausted  is  good  for  little,  nob- 

The  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Isthmus,  and  especially 
near  Panama,  has  often  been  spoken  and  written  of. 

The  large  returns  which  any  portions  of  the  soil,  judiciously 
managed,  and  carefully  fenced,  can  give  here,  even  now,  can 
scarcely  be  credited  by  those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
productions  of  tropical  soils. 

Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco  and  maize,  can  be  easily  cultivated  all 
over  the  low  grounds,  and  the  gardens  yield  every  kind  of  fruit 
grown  in  hot  countries,  including  vanille,  cacao  and  pimento. 
The  timber  is  abundant  and  serviceable. 

The  government  of  New-Granada  gives  all  facility  to  emigrants 
and  emigration;  Chagres  and  Panama  are  free  ports,  and  privile- 
ges are  offered  to  colonisation  or  formation  of  townships. 

There  are  very  light  land  taxes,  and  they  are  generally  redeem- 
able ;  or  if  the  tax  be  in  the  shape  of  a  "  censos"  or  rate  paid  to 
the  church,  it  is  such  a  trifle  as  not  to  be  worth  considering. 

The  difficulties  of  bringing  labourers  to  these  interesting  and 
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improving  localities,  have  hitherto  prevented  colonisation,  but  as 
they  decrease,  the  coasts  will  rapidly  become  peopled. 

The  fishing  and  pearl -fishing  are  important  considerations 
among  the  resources  of  these  coasts.  The  fish  are  good  and  plen- 
tiful, and  find  a  ready  sale  at  Panama  and  Chorera,  but  the  fisher- 
men are  sluggish,  content  with  small  gains,  and  capricious  in  their 
fits  of  work.  So  it  is  also  with  the  pearl-fishery,  which  has  hitherto 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Indians  and  half-breeds,  and  is  not  a 
quarter  so  productive  as  it  ought  to  be.  Chinese  fishermen  would 
make  fortunes  here  to  their  employers,  or  to  parties  supplying 
them  with  boats,  and  sharing  their  gains. 

The  Indians  among  the  mountains  and  hills  wash  gold  in  most 
of  the  streams  of  the  Isthmus,  but  this  also  has  p  irtaken  of  the 
unenergetic  and  lazy  character  of  the  Spanish  Creole  character ; 
and  those  versed  in  such  affairs,  think  that  much  larger  returns 
could  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  skill  and  regular  labour. 
Long  ago  the  Spaniards  used  to  mine  and  wash  gold  very  success- 
fully on  the  Isthmus,  both  near  Costa  Rica,  and  Southward  to  the 
Darien ;  but  Peru  and  the  more  distant  auriferous  districts  tempted 
them  to  relinquish  all  others  for  the  time  ;  and  subsequently 
when  the  Revolution  of  Columbia  disorganised  these  realms,  and 
changed  the  system  of  labour,  from  abolishing  slavery,  the  Darien 
and  Panama  diggings  were  gradually  abandoned,  and  it  is  only 
quite  lately  that  any,  saving  the  Indians,  have  turned  attention  to 
them. 

Whilst  at  Panama,  I  often  heard  of  gold  digging  expeditions  to 
the  streams  and  mountains  in  the  vicinity  ;  but  California  was  so 
easily  reached  by  all  in  quest  of  ore,  that  comparatively  few,  save 
native  gold  hunters,  were  of  the  parties.  I  understood  that  a 
Frenchman  found  a  wonderfully  rich  stream  some  years  ago  to  the 
South  of  Panama,  and  washed  successfully,  until  the  reports  of  the 
glories  of  California  reached  him,  when  he  went  off  there,  with  his 
implements.  What  is  far  off  is  ever  most  flattering  !  And  Peru 
and  California  have  certainly  been  great  temptations,  very  resist- 
less when  so  easily  reached.  The  gold  mining  and  washing 
throughout  the  Isthmus  is  a  very  important  feature  in  its  pros- 
pects. The  government  are  willing  to  give  easy  concessions,  and 
such  adventures  could  be  made  with  all  facility,  since  the  first 
attempts  might  be  made  near  Panama  or  Chorera,  and  with 
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comparatively  little  expense  and  no  danger ;  and  even  although 
not  lucrative  at  first,  the  quartz  on  the  higher  ground  would  repay 
labour,  for  the  streams  all  contain  more  or  less  gold  washed  down 
from  the  hills. 

The  mining  for  precious  stones  might  also  be  associated  with 
the  gold  washing ;  and  neither  would  require  any  great  outlay  of 
capital  at  first,  while  the  returns  would  be  speedy. 

The  completion  of  the  railway  will  render  the  passage  of  the 
Isthmus  so  easy  and  so  cheap  that  it  will  cease  to  a  barrier ;  at 
present  it  is  expensive,  and  even  with  good  mules  and  boatmen  is 
accompanied  with  some  trouble  and  fatigue,  which  will  cease 
in  a  train,  or  be  very  short.  I  believe  that  Chinese  and  la- 
bourers from  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  seas  and  Pacific  will  soon 
come  of  their  own  accord  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  the  Isthmus, 
the  door  for  them  to  the  States,  to  the  West  India  islands,  and  to 
Europe. 

Th-^  possibility  of  the  West  India  islands  thereby  obtaining  use- 
ful labour  is  an  important  point ;  labour  is  all  that  is  wanted  in 
Jamaica  to  restore  it  to  its  old  prosperity,  for  its  soil  is  as  produc- 
tive as  ever.  But  this  touches  on  the  sad  subject  of  the  English 
Colonies,  ruined  or  nearly  ruined  by  legislation,  and  theories. 
The  simple  fact  of  their  being  Colonies  and  not  Provinces,  as  they 
ought  always  to  have  been,  stands  completely  in  the  way  of  bene- 
ficial legislation  :  a  colony  must  ever  be  protected,  encouraged  and 
"  brought  up" !  it  is  just  like  a  child,  and  requires  nursing,  school- 
ing, protecting  and  education,  until  it  is  strong  enough  and  old 
enough  to  gain  its  own  livelihood,  and  then  it  is  independent  and 
leaves  the  parent :  and  thus  it  will  always  be.  The  United  States 
have  thrown  off  our  authority ;  Canada  will  follow,  Australia,  India 
and  every  Colony  as  long  as  we  continue  to  make  Colonies,  or  keep 
them  as  Colonies.  Constitute  them  Provinces,  with  representatives 
sitting  in  our  own  English  Parliament,  and  you  have  real  empire 
legislation  ;  and  if  legislation  is  of  any  use  at  all,  it  will  there  be 
beneficial,  because  it  will  be  just  and  well  balanced.  Canada  is 
now  about  9  days  from  England,  the  West  Indies  15  days,  Bom- 
bay 25,  and  Australia  not  50  days. 

What  is  to  prevent  them  all  sending  members,  to  speak  their  own 
wants,  and  explain  their  necessities — not  through  Lord  Grey  or  any- 
body else  ?  Unless  some  such  empire  band  is  girded  round  our 
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colonies  ;  they  will  drop  off  one  by  one,  or  in  pairs  ?  and  what  is 
England  without  colonies — or  provinces,  as  they  ought  rather  to 
be  ?  A  fifth-rate  European  power,  in  a  couple  of  islands  ! 

The  making  provinces  of  the  colonies  is  proposed  in  no  idea  of 
its  being  a  panacea  for  all  evils  existing ;  but  it  is  evident  that, 
forming  colonies  as  they  have  been  hitherto  formed,  contains  the 
germ  of  separation,  which  must  ever  fructuate  ;  and  the  making 
all  our  dependencies  provinces,  would  give  a  tie  to  the  mother 
country  which  at  present  colonies  have  not.  I  have  little  faith  in 
any  one  form  of  legislation  over  another ;  but  the  administration 
and  execution  of  the  government  of  an  Empire  surely  suggests  the 
propriety  of  an  Empire  legislation,  incompatible  with  the  present 
system  of  colonial  policy.  Jamaica  would  be  better  as  a  province, 
in  the  same  way  as  Ireland  (bad  as  her  case  is)  is  better  as  a  pro- 
vince than  a  colony.  The  present  case  of  Ireland  is  not  worse  than 
the  present  case  of  Jamaica. 


Great  changes  are  often  spoken  of  in  the  government  of  New- 
Granada,  and  it  is  likely  that  some  changes  will  soon  arrive.  They 
must  be  inevitably  beneficial ;  and  the  New-Granadan  debt  will  im- 
prove in  value,  the  Isthmus  will  become  a  portion  of  the  American 
Continent  so  full  of  consequence  and  consideration,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  how  greatly  it  will  influence  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Bogota.  The  separation  of  Panama  from  New-Granada  and  its  be- 
coming a  capital  of  a  new  State  is  more  and  more  a  frequent  topic 
all  over  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  seems  a  probable  event.  I  believe  that  colonization  here  and 
the  purchase  of  New -Granada  securities  might  be  associated  toge- 
ther advantageously,  and  profitably,  from  the  encouragement  the 
Bogota  government  would  afford  to  purchasers ;  how  much  more 
so  if  the  Isthmus  were  under  a  local  governement  at  Panama  ! 
This  subject  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  some  of  our  English  financia- 
lists.  The  facility  with  which  the  Australian  and  New-Zealand 
Mails  might  be  sent  by  way  of  Panama  has  been  quite  overlooked 
by  our  Admiralty.  This  route  is  the  safest  and  least  expensive,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  route  to  India  across  the  Suez  Isthmus  is 
the  best.  They  both  pass  through  foreign  territories,  which  cannot  be 
helped,  and  the  advantages  counterbalance  this. 

An  English  Mail  is  now  delivered  at  Panama,  and  one  despatched 
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every  fortnight.  It  ought  only  to  take  19  days  from  London  to 
Panama  ;  for  at  present  steamers  go  to  New- York  from  Liverpool 
in  about  10  days,  and  the  ordinary  passage  from  New- York  to 
Chagres  is  9  days.  Arrived  at  Panama,  the  Mail  could  be  easily 
conveyed  to  Auckland  and  Sidney,  touching  to  coal  at  Otaheite, 
within  the  entire  space  of  27  days  to  Sidney,  making  about  46  or 
48  days  from  England  to  her  new  gold-producing  colony ;  and  if 
fast  steamers  were  on  this  line  throughout,  it  could  be  done  with- 
out difficulty  in  42  days. 

It  cannot  be  done  nearly  so  quickly  by  way  of  Suez  and  Ceylon, 
nor  can  it  be  accomplished  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  less  than 
62  or  64  days ! 

It  seems  a  pity  that  our  Admiralty  ever  seem  to  prefer  "  slow" 
measures ! 

All  circumstances  are  against  the  Australian  Mail  route  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope — length  of  voyage,  stormy  districts  of  Ocean, 
currents  and  monsoons ;  and  many  points  are  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  route  from  Panama  by  Otaheite — shortness,  for  it  is  nearly  in 
a  direct  line  from  Southampton  to  New  Zealand,  having  the  trade- 
wind  in  going,  and  a  calm  sea  the  greater  portion  of  the  Way  on 
the  Pacific,  very  good  for  steaming  over,  and,  above  all,  nearly  half 
the  line  being  already  in  active  operation. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  line  to  Sidney  and  New  Zealand  will  even- 
tually be  the  one  by  which  all  letters,  gold  dust,  and  passengers 
will  go.  This  will  add  greatly  to  the  importance  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  assist  indirectly  in  giving  facilities  for  improvements  and  for 
advancement,  from  the  intercourse  it  will  create  with  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  as  well  as  Australia. 

I  believe  that  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America  will  hereafter 
present  the  greatest  and  most  successful  field  for  mining  both  gold 
and  silver.  This  idea  was  given  to  the  Spaniards  (as  related  by 
Ovalle)  by  the  old  Peruvians ;  and  all  the  mining  which  has  taken 
place,  great  as  have  been  the  returns  (compared  with  scientific 
European  mining),  rough  careless  work.  The  physical  geography 
of  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  from  Guatemala  to  the  Isthmus,  and 
from  the  Darien  to  Patagonia,  including  the  Isthmus,  and  the  geo- 
logical formations  throughout  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  spurs 
of  the  mountains  and  transverse  valleys,  between  the  chain  and  the 
sea,  are  still  full  of  rich  mining  districts  of  virgin  ores,  which  will 
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\veli  repay  working  out  and  careful  search,  which  the  unenergetic 
natives  have  never  given  to  them.  Some  of  these  South  American 
States,  which  owe  large  sums  of  debts  to  England,  would  surely 
offer  every  facility  to  European  enterprise,  which  might  enable 
their  soil  to  assist  in  repaying  their  debts.  English  people  take  so 
long  to  believe  anything  which  they  don't  see,  particularly  if  it  be 
supposed  "foreign"  that  Americans  will  anticipate  them  all  over 
the  Pacific  shores  unless  they  alter  their  mode  of  faith  and  con- 
duct. They  laughed  for  three  years  at  California !  and  are  only 
now  beginning  to  believe  in  it,  and  if  the  Australian  gold  had  not 
been  found  in  a  colony  of  their  own,  which  could  scarcely  be  ac- 
counted "foreign"  little  or  no  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  it 
until  some  other  nation  had  "  exploited"  the  treasures,  which  are 
astonishing  us  all.  Surveys  and  experiments  could  easily  be  made 
all  along  the  Pacific  shores,  as  steamers  go  regularly  from  Panama 
southward  to  Valparaiso,  and  touch  at  Guayaquil,  Callao,  Bueno- 
ventura,  &c.  They  take  about  16  or  17  days  between  Panama 
and  Valparaiso,  which  could  therefore  be  reached  from  England 
by  this  route  in  about  38  or  39  days. 

But  alas !  English  capitalists  are  difficult  to  move,  and  England 
is  ceasing  to  be  an  advancing  country ;  that  is,  nobody  in  England 
seems  to  approve  of  any  extension  of  our  territories ;  the  subject 
of  the  probability  of  our  being  better  without  some  of  our  colonies 
is  often  mooted  !  and  we  are  not  lucky  in  the  quarters  where  colo- 
nies have  been  extending  or  trying  to  extend  of  late — the  Cape  and 
the  expensive  possessions  in  India,  &c.  This  unwillingness  to  ex- 
tend would  of  course  not  affect  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  already 
in  other  hands  ;  but  the  principle  affects  all  our  dealings  away  from 
our  own  shores,  and  it  is  painful  to  see  the  precursor  to  decay,  like 
want  of  sap  in  the  trunk  of  an  old  oak,  beginning  to  affect  England, 
now  ceasing  to  demand  space  and  air  to  push  out  vigourous  shoots. 
Let  her  prune  off  rotten  branches,  like  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Cape,  and  outlying  expensive  dependencies  to  North  of  India  and 
elsewhere,  and  try  the  plan  of  provinces  in  place  of  colonies ;  or 
any  other  plan  which  will  cement  the  far  separated  portions  of 
Empire  into  a  more  compact  mass,  I  care  not  what  it  be,  so  it  does 
us  good,  and  holds  us  all  together  a  few  centuries  longer  ! 

These  thoughts  are  constantly  suggested  to  the  wanderer  from 
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England  in  these  interesting  places,  leading  him  to  wish  that 
greater  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  them  existed  in  Europe  ; 
since  many  considerations,  both  general  and  particular,  point  to 
the  propriety  of  our  neglecting  nothing  which  may  enable  us  to 
share  in  the  coming  changes  in  the  Pacific,  where  an  immense  and 
a  new  world  is  developing  itself,  with  merely  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  dividing  it  from  the  older  world  and  the  Atlantic  which 
washes  our  own  shores,  and  which  slight  boundary  is  about  to  be 
spanned  by  an  iron  railway,  annihilating  the  ancient  barriers  of 
nature,  and  nullifying  space  and  time  between  the  great  Oceans. 

The  present  president  of  the  United  States  in  alluding  to  these 
subjects,  said  in  his  last  Message  in  December  1851 : 

"  Whichever  of  the  several  routes  between  the  two  Oceans  may 
ultimately  prove  the  most  eligible  for  travellers,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  all  of  them  will  be  useful  to  the  public  and 
liberally  reward  enterprise." 

A  careful  geological  survey  of  the  whole  Isthmus  is  much 
wanted,  and  in  some  degree  would  be  worth  the  while  of  those 
anxious  to  promote  colonization  from  China  or  to  work  out  any 
mines  of  the  precious  metals.  The  Indians  and  natives  speak  of 
quantities  of  precious  stones  having  been  found  in  the  mountains 
to  north  and  west  of  Panama,  behind  Chorera,  and  onwards  towards 
Costa  Rica. 

It  is  very  probable  that  a  geological  search  would  confirm  these 
reports;  but  no  very  efficient  geologist  has  yet  explored  these 
districts,  on  such  a  search. 

Much  more  could  be  written  on  the  prospects  of  Panama  and 
its  neighbourhood ;  but  these  remarks  will  prove  that  whatever 
comes  of  it,  the  whole  Isthmus  is  at  this  moment  full  of  promise 
for  the  future,  of  great  and  astonishing  changes,  and  I  fully  believe 
they  will  arrive  shortly. 

My  visit  to  the  Pacific  shores  of  the  Isthmus  was  a  most  inte- 
resting and  agreeable  one ;  and  the  arrival  at  the  time  I  was  there 
of  the  first  very  large  quantities  of  gold  from  California,  and  silver 
from  South  America  at  the  same  time,  was  exciting  and  amusing. 
I  have  seen  ingots  of  silver,  and  boxes  absolutely  lumbering  the 
whole  of  the  wide  entry  and  court  of  the  British  Consulate  at 
Panama,  all  in  preparation  for  transfer  across  to  Chagres,  under 
strong  escort. 
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This  continues  to  be  seen,  for  a  correspondent  in  Dicken'* 
"  Household  Words,"  writes  the  other  day  : 

"  The  party  arrived  from  Guayaquil,  and  would  have  remained 
some  time  at  Panama,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
healthy  parts  of  South  America,  and  where  Mr.  Perry  is  the  Bri- 
tish Consul,  respected  and  trusted  by  all  nations.  Before  his  house, 
with  no  other  protection  than  the  English  flag  waving  over  it, 
the  travellers  saw  what  looked  like  a  pile  of  bricks ;  it  was  a  pile 
of  bars  of  silver  worth  two  millions  of  dollars !" 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add  my  testimony  to' the  advantage  and 
credit  to  this  country  of  having  so  excellent  a  Consul  at  Panama 
as  Mr.  Perry.  I  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  great  kindness 
and  courtesy  from  him,  under  his  hospitable  roof,  and  appreciate 
the  many  gratifying  accounts  of  his  worth.  His  is  an  appointment 
of  responsibility,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  him  there,  espe- 
cially at  present. 

The  quiet,  dignified,  and  efficient  way  in  which  the  Consulate 
business  is  accomplished  by  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Lewis,  Vice-Consul 
(recently  deceased),  and  their  officers,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
on-looker,  and  please  him  if  he  be  English. 

The  regulation  of  the  Royal  Mails  is  also  under  the  Consul, 
and  the  specie  for  England  passes  through  his  charge,  all  which, 
added  to  the  consulate  details,  which  an  increasing  shipping  de- 
mand, makes  his  duties  onerous  and  constant.  He  fortunately 
has  good  health,  and  leads  an  active  life.  Long  may  he  be  pre- 
served in  the  enjoyment  of  both  ! 

Every  Mail  which  arrives  from  New-Zealand  and  Australia, 
telling  of  more  and  more  gold,  urges  on  the  point  of  speedy  com- 
munication from  those  dependencies  to  the  mother  country.  I 
feel  sure  that  soon  all  such  intercourse  will  go  by  wa'y  of  the  Pa- 
nama Isthmus ;  no  other  route  to  these  islands  can  bear  compa- 
rison with  this,  and  whatever  Capt.  Synge  may  say  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  of  carrying  Mails  across  British  America 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  railway,  the  public  may  be  assured 
that  just  now,  and  until  great  improvements  take  place  in  railways, 
and  in  steam  carriages,  steaming  over  smooth  seas  is  easier  than 
over  or  through  the  Rocky  Mountains !  And  "  au  reste,"  I  question 
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many  of  Capt.  Synge's  statements  of  distances,  they  do  not  cor- 
respond with  the  distances  in  the  French  charts  of  the  Pacific, 
which  are  in  general  better  than  ours :  and  which  in  calculation 
for  sailing  by  "  Great-Circle,"  are  preferable.  However  his  route, 
as  offered,  is  better  than  the  proposed  Admiralty  route  to  Australia 
by  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  we  ought  to  hope  will  be  aban- 
doned, or  never  carried  out.  The  Establishing  an  inconvenient  or 
slow  line  of  Mails,  where  quickness  and  convenience  are  demanded, 
is  much  to  be  deprecated ;  it  takes  so  long  in  England  to  alter  any- 
thing for  the  better :  I  urge  on  the  public  the  full  consideration  of 
the  Australian  line  by  Panama. 

An  interesting  calculation  connected  with  the  statistics  of  the 
Isthmus  would  be  the  amount  of  value  of  the  precious  metals 
which  have  already  crossed  en  route  from  Peru  and  California ; 
but  although  I  tried  to  obtain  some  approximation  to  the  enormous 
sum,  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  For  years  no  record  was  kept 
of  it,  and  latterly,  and  since  Panama  has  been  a  free-port,  such 
would  have  been  impossible.  Thousands  of  passengers  returning 
from  California  conceal  their  gold  and  adopt  all  sorts  of  stratagems 
to  effect  this,  carrying  baskets  with  bottles  of  rum  and  aguardiente 
for  their  journey,  which  are  really  full  of  precious  dust,  having 
spare  boots  slung  across  their  shoulders  equally  well  packed,  &c. 
I  believe  the  real  amount  of  value  would  be  incredible,  at  least  in 
England,  although  we  are  beginning  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  reality 
of  Peru  and  California  being  no  fables  and  too  rich  for  a  joke ! 

Considering  the  enormous  capabilities  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  the  little  advantage,  up  to  this  time,  which  has  been  taken  of 
them,  and  looking  also  at  the  great  changes  and  improvements  so 
near  at  hand,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no  district  in  the 
world  presents  a  more  favorable  field  for  investment  and  enter- 
prise, either  as  regards  mining  or  agriculture ;  and  its  being  the 
point  and  district  on  the  Pacific  the  most  easily  reached  from 
Europe,  and  the  most  easily  got  away  from,  or  returned  from,  will 
always  be  in  its  favour.  The  evils  attending  tropical  residence  are 
fewer  than  in  most  spots  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  people  under- 
stand now-a-days  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  hot  countries, 
and  are  therefore  less  exposed  to  maladies  which  long  ago  were 
dangerous. 
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The  present  state  of  finance  and  the  money-market  at  Panama 
i,s  singular,  as  indeed  it  is  all  over  the  Pacific  coast ;  but  this  topic 
is  too  extended  for  a  short  pamphlet,  and  can  only  be  alluded  to 
casually. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  the  Isthmus  varies,  but  it  is  rarely  lower 
for  good  securities  than  2  per  cent  per  month,  or  24  per  cent  per 
annum  ;  lately  it  has  been  3  and  4  per  cent  per  month,  when  money 
was  scarce,  and  even  higher  when  securities  were  questioned  or  not 
perfectly  satisfactory.  I  mention  these  facts  because  in  connection 
with  the  rising  value  of  property,  they  add  favourable  evidence  to 
what  is  before  stated  respecting  investments  on  and  near  the  Isth- 
mus ;  and  already  many  are  profiting  from  the  value  of  money  in 
this  district.  It  is  even  now  likely  that  ere  long  Panama  will  be  a 
principal  market  for  gold  ;  in  which  case  the  government  of  New- 
Granada  would  find  their  profit  by  buying  it,  refining  it  to  stan- 
dard purity,  and  coining  it  on  the  spot.  They  would  thus  get  it  at 
first  cost,  reap  the  profit  of  the  Mint,  and  export  it  either  to  Eu- 
rope or  New- York  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  gold  dust. 
And  if  the  Australian  gold  comes  (as  I  believe  it  will)  this  way,  to 
Europe  and  America,  it  will  add  so  much  more  to  the  rich  arrivals 
which  aksaady  land  from  California  and  the  Southern  shores  of  the 
Pacific. 

This  is  a  wide  subject  and  a  text  to  be  enlarged  on. 


Such  are  a  few  facts  connected  with  the  present  state  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  is  strange  to  see  tbe  projects  of  the  old 
"  Darien  Expedition  "  so  nearly  realised,  and  their  designs  (at  that 
time  deemed  extravagant)  already  in  part  carried  out.  "  A  great 
road  from  sea  to  sea,  a  deep  canal  for  ships,  the  working  gold 
mines,  and  extensive  colonisation  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  " 
These  were  their  intentions  in  1699.  Nor  were  their  hopes  ill- 
founded,  or  without  cause;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  they  were  aban- 
doned— at  least  it  is  a  pity  on  their  account ;  but  it  will  be  to  our 
advantage  if  we  work  them  out,  and  now  is  the  time  ! 
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